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HOW ONTARIO ADMINISTERS HER LIBRARIES 
By E. A. Haedt, Toronto, Secretary Ontario Library Association 



The origins, the development and the 
administration of a provincial or state li- 
brary system are matters of high import- 
ance to the body politic. This importance 
is my justification for treating the subject 
in a somewhat formal fashion and for in- 
troducing considerable amplifying and 
illustrative detail. The broad outlook and 
the working detail are both valuable to one 
studying library administration from a 
provincial or state standpoint, for, al- 
though no administrator is likely to adopt 
another's plans in exact reproduction, yet 
he will find in these plans much material 
for comparison and for stimulating his own 
activities. 

The thorough understanding of a state 
system involves a grasp of the political his- 
tory of that state. The sovereignty of the 
town (or township) in New England is the 
explanation of much that would otherwise 
be mysterious to a Canadian. Conversely 
a brief glance at the history of Ontario is 
necessary to understand our library sys- 
tem. You will remember that during the 
Seven Years' War Canada passed into Brit- 
ish possession, understanding by the word 
Canada what we now call Quebec and On- 
tario and some southwestern additional 
territory. Military rule from 1760 to 1763 
was followed by civil government under 
royal proclamation till 1774, in which year 
constitutional government was granted in 
the Quebec Act. This act set up a legis- 
lature and a governor, with complete juris- 
diction over the whole country of the then 
Canada. Note that this included what is 
now Ontario but in which there was no 
population to be governed, except Indians. 

This state of affairs was suddenly 
changed by the immigration of the United 
Empire Loyalists in 1783 and immediately 
succeeding years, so that by 1790 Ontario 
had 30,000 inhabitants, over whom the 
Legislature of Canada had jurisdiction. In 
1791 the Constitutional Act separated On- 



tario from Quebec and gave each province 
a legislature, and, with the exception of the 
period of union, 1841 to 1867, these provin- 
cial legislatures have had full control over 
their respective areas. 

What I want to make quite clear is that 
the legislative authority existed in Ontario 
before the population arrived. That means 
that it was the legislature which created 
the municipalities, and which defined their 
powers, which created the school system 
and which created the library system. That 
explains the uniformity or standardization 
in our municipal institutions, our school 
system and our library system. That also 
explains why we have no problems about 
city charters and the like, which are giving 
you so much concern. It also explains why 
the Ontario library system is under a min- 
ister of the crown and not under a library 
commission. When the legislature speaks, 
its enactments cover the province from its 
capital city to its remotest hamlet, and 
thus provincial uniformity and control has 
been our system for one hundred and 
twenty-five years. 

The first library in Ontario was organ- 
ized in 1800 in the town of Newark (Niag- 
ara). The first legislative grants were 
made in 1835 to Toronto and Kingston, and 
the first general library statute was passed 
in 1861, and under the provisions of that 
act 10 libraries were granted $200 each. 
From that date to the present (with only 
a brief interval) the legislature has been 
generous in financial assistance. These 
early libraries were called Mechanics' In- 
stitutes and were planned to encourage 
what we now call technical education, but 
really they were public libraries, and they 
have been so designated since 1895. From 
1851 to 1880 they were administered by the 
Department of Agriculture, but in 1880 
they were transferred to the control of the 
Minister of Education, and thus became an 
integral part of the educational system of 
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th« province. Two things at once resulted, 
viz., the appointment in 1881 of a superin- 
tendent or inspector of public libraries, 
which officer has full administrative pow- 
ers over the libraries, and the passing of 
the Free Libraries Act, 1882, modelled on 
the Ewart Act (1850) of the British Par- 
liament, providing for (a) the establish- 
ment of free libraries by the vote of the 
ratepayers, (b) their administration by a 
board of management ranking with the 
city or town council and the school board 
as a municipal authority, and (c) their 
maintenance by taxation to the extent of a 
half-mill rate. There has been much subse- 
quent amending legislation, but the main 
features of the system remain the same. 

This brief historical sketch sets forth 
the basis of the official library activities of 
the province which may now be treated in 
some detail. The authorization of these of- 
ficial activities is found in the Public Li- 
braries Act, a comprehensive statute pro- 
viding for the establishment, maintenance 
and administration of public libraries and 
their supervision by and financial assist- 
ance from the government. The act divides 
libraries into two kinds, (a) those main- 
tained by the municipality and adminis- 
tered by a board of management appointed 
by the council and the board or boards of 
education, and (b) those maintained by 
membership fees and administered by a 
board of management elected by the mem- 
bers. The former must, the latter may, re- 
ceive municipal support; both receive legis- 
lative grants and both are under govern- 
ment supervision. 

The administration of the Public Libra- 
ries Act is entrusted to the Minister of 
Education, who reports annually to the 
Legislature the condition of the libraries, 
their progress and their needs, and who ad- 
vises the House as to financial appropria- 
tions and advisable legislation. The actual 
work of administration, however, is in the 
hands of the superintendent of public libra- 
ries, who has a fairly free hand, especially 
in initiating advance movements for the 
betterment of the libraries. Just here it 
may be noted that the retirement this year 



of Mr. Walter R. Nursey, after seven years 
of valued service, afforded the Minister of 
Education the opportunity of appointing to 
this position a trained librarian, Mr. W. O. 
Carson, chief librarian of the London Pub- 
lic Library, a forward step in our library 
development of the highest importance. 

The chief official activities under the 
Public Libraries Act are, (a) grants, (b) 
supervision, (c) cataloging, (d) travelling 
libraries, (e) library school, (f) library 
bulletin. Every library is entitled to a 
legislative grant, which is obtainable in 
three ways. Approximately 50 per cent of 
its expenditure upon books up to a maxi- 
mum grant of $200 and upon periodicals 
and newspapers up to a maximum grant of 
$50 provides a possible grant of $250. To this 
is added a maximum of $10 for maintain- 
ing a reading-room. Thus a library which 
spends $500 a year on books and periodic- 
als and which maintains a reading room 
may earn a grant of $260. (By a recent 
regulation this has been extended to 
branch libraries.) The smallest libraries 
with annual receipts less than $500 receive 
special maintenance grants of $5 to $20. 
The total grants paid out in 1915 were $30,- 
351.45 to some 400 libraries, and the total 
library appropriation was about $40,000. 

Assistance in cataloging is provided in 
two ways. The Department will send its 
official cataloger to a small library for a 
sufficient period to classify the library and 
to carry on the cataloging to a point where 
the local librarian can complete the work. 
Not only does the Department bear all the 
expense of its cataloger, but it permits the 
materials used in cataloging to be counted 
as book purchases in estimating the annual 
grant. In 1915 the official cataloger, Miss 
Patricia Spereman, classified and cataloged, 
wholly or in part, 16 libraries, with a total 
of 61,600 volumes, installing the Newark 
charging system in 9 libraries and complet- 
ing the establishment of a children's depart- 
ment in all of them. In 8 years Miss Spere- 
man has assisted 99 libraries with a total 
of 497,790 volumes. 

Travelling libraries were introduced into 
the Ontario system in 1901. The maximum 
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circulation was reached in 1911 when 241 
libraries were sent out. A comprehensive 
plan was laid out and special appropria- 
tions have been made, but from lack of 
office staff and facilities these libraries have 
not achieved their full usefulness. In spite 
of drawbacks, however, the average circu- 
lation for the past 8 years has been 175 
libraries. 

The summer library school was opened 
in 1911, and was held for four years, and 
will be resumed this year. A short course 
of four weeks is given to the students ac- 
cepted by the Department. There are no 
fees in this school. The Department bears 
the whole cost of instruction and all the 
supplies used by the students, and in addi- 
tion pays the travelling expenses of the 
students outside Toronto. The only ex- 
pense to the student is for the four weeks 
board. In 1914, 48 students registered and 
30 completed the course. 

The library bulletin is a new venture 
which we owe to Mr. Carson ; the first num- 
ber is now being issued. It will follow the 
examples of well established American bul- 
letins and be a medium of communication 
between the Department and the libraries, 
which has long been desired. 

In addition to these official activities 
there must be noted certain unofficial activ- 
ities, as they might be termed. I refer to 
the cooperative movements of the library 
workers themselves apart from the official 
staff of the Government. Library co- 
operation is Quite an old story in Ontario. 
From 1857 to 1867 we had a "Board of Arts 
and Manufacturers for Upper Canada" 
made up of representatives from the vari- 
ous Mechanics' Institutes. From 1868 to 
1880 an Association of Mechanics' Insti- 
tutes for Ontario replaced it. Both of these 
were organized according to statute, and 
each did some good work. After a lapse of 
twenty years the Ontario Library Asso- 
ciation came into being, resulting from 
the inspiration of the Montreal A. L. A. 
meeting. It was intended to organize a 
Canadian library association, but that was 
not possible. We have never ceased to be 
grateful to the American Library Associa- 



tion for that Montreal meeting and its in- 
spiring influence. 

From its first meeting in 1901, with 32 
representatives of 24 libraries, down to the 
recent meetings with an attendance of 200, 
the Ontario Library Association has been 
an active missionary force. It has striven 
successfully to secure modern methods in 
book selection and purchase, in accession- 
ing, classification and cataloging, in charg- 
ing systems, in library buildings and equip- 
ment, in library training, in short in all 
the phases of development for which the 
A. L. A. stands. It has brought hundreds 
of library workers together, it has initiated 
many improvements, and it has shaped 
legislation. One striking indication of its 
vitality was evident in the presence of six 
ex-presidents at the 1916 annual meeting 
out of the ten for whom attendance was 
possible. 

A third group of activities remains to be 
noted. These may be termed joint activi- 
ties, since they represent the cooperation 
of the Ontario Library Association and the 
Department of Education. These may be 
summarized briefly. First, the issue of the 
O. L. A. Proceedings. A stenographic re- 
port of the annual meeting along with 
the papers, addresses and annual reports, 
makes a volume of about 100 pages. The 
Proceedings are edited by the secretary of 
the O. L. A. and are published and dis- 
tributed as a government document. The 
"Selected list of books" is published under 
the joint authority of the O. L. A. and the 
Department. It is a quarterly bulletin 
issued on the following plan. Part I gives 
a selection of the best books of the pre- 
vious year, as chosen by some twenty ex- 
perts; Part II lists some 600 to 800 titles 
of the new books of the first half of the 
year, January to June, classified on the 
decimal system and briefly annotated; 
Part III contains a special bibliography, 
e. g. Canadian History; Part IV lists some 
600 to 800 titles of the new books of the 
latter half of the year, July to December. 
The purpose of the "Selected list" is to in- 
form rather than to advise, two underlying 
principles being (a) that no two libraries 
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have exactly the same needs, and (b) that 
every community has readers of culture 
and experience whose ability in book se- 
lection may be utilized by the local library 
if reasonably full and accurate informa- 
tion is supplied. Decentralization in book 
selection is valuable as well as centraliza- 
tion, and both should be used. The "Se- 
lected list of books" is edited, printed and 
issued to all the libraries (and also to the 
high schools) at the expense of the De- 
partment. 

The library institutes were begun in 
1907 with an experiment at Brantford. 
Since then the province has been districted 
into 15 institutes, each of which has an 
annual meeting. The Public Libraries Act 
in 1909 incorporated the institutes as a 
feature of our library law and made three 
interesting provisions: First, to pay all 
the expenses of the meetings; second, to 
pay the expenses, travelling and entertain- 
ment, of one representative from each li- 
brary in the institute, and, third, to fine 
every library that did not send a represent- 
ative. All three provisions are carried out. 
The O. L. A. initiated the institutes and 
through the library institutes committee is 
still the active agent in arranging the 
yearly schedule and programmes. The in- 
spector of public libraries is present at and 
assists in all of them. The Department of 
Education pays all the bills. . Small won- 
der that the institutes are a great success, 
that they have linked up all but 16 of our 
389 libraries with organized library work, 
and that they have brought a new concep- 
tion of the public library to thousands. 

The legal committee of the O. L. A. is 
composed of two judges and a practising 
lawyer, all keenly interested library trus- 
tees, and two of them ex-presidents of the 
O. L. A. This committee carefully con- 
siders all the resolutions of the institutes 
and the O. L. A. and makes such recom- 
mendations thereupon to the Minister of 
Education as may, in their judgment, as- 
sist him in amending the Public Libraries 
Act from time to time. The Department 
bears the cost of the meetings of this 
committee. 



A special joint activity is that of depu- 
tations financed by the Department. For 
example, in 1910 a deputation of three mem- 
bers of the O. L. A. and the inspector of 
public libraries was sent to visit several 
American libraries to study the relation of 
the public library to technical education. 
Again in 1912 the Legislature, on the re- 
quest of the O. L. A. to the Minister of 
Education made a special grant of $1,000 
to enable the smaller Ontario libraries to 
send representatives to the Ottawa meeting 
of the A. L. A. In these matters as in all 
library matters, the Hon. Dr. Pyne, the 
Minister of Education, and Dr. A. H. U. 
Colquhoun, the Deputy Minister, are al- 
ways sympathetic and alert to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to advance 
the library interests of the province. 

To sum up, the distinctive features of 
the Ontario library system are four. First, 
the public library is an integral part of the 
educational system of the province. Sec- 
ond, voluntary cooperation, organized as 
the Ontario Library Association, is a driv- 
ing force of increasing power. Third, the 
joint activity of the official staff and the 
unofficial organization makes possible 
many things that neither could accomplish 
by itself. Fourth, the development of the 
trustee has kept pace with that of the li- 
brarian. It may be that this is our most 
distinctive feature, for steadily from the 
outset a guiding principle has been this, 
that the advancement of the public library 
to its rightful status in the community and 
the State is too big a task for the librarian 
alone. The trustee must stand beside the 
librarian. Especially true is this when one 
reflects that while librarians and trustees 
may both be ratepayers, yet the trustee 
usually has a vote, while the librarian has 
not. We have tried to avoid the heart- 
break of an enlightened librarian and an 
ignorant trustee, by bringing them along 
the road of library progress together. They 
really make a fine team. 

Our aims are two-fold, to extend library 
privileges to every community and citizen 
within the boundaries of the province and 
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to place the public library on a par with 
the public school. Both are high aims and 
difficult of attainment, but both are worth 
while. Until the public library is compul- 
sory in every community, like the public 
school, and until the librarian takes his 
place beside the teacher as a public servant, 
with Government certificates, reasonable 
salary and proper superannuation allow- 
ance, we must not be satisfied. 

The dynamic of library work is the 
vision of democracy in the coming years. 
The present giant struggle will leave no 
nation untouched. One result will be the 
rush to North America of millions of new 



population. Another result will be the re- 
casting of the federal relations within the 
British Empire. Another will be the re- 
vision of the international relations of all 
the great powers. Who can be sufficient 
for these mighty tasks of the future? An 
enlightened and ennobled democracy, of 
sound knowledge, wide sympathy and 
broad vision can render the highest service 
in the great days to come. The United 
States and the Dominion of Canada must 
be such democracies and the librarian must 
rank alongside the teacher, the legislator, 
and the preacher in the making of the new 
world. 



COMPARISON OP THE CURRICULA OP LIBRARY SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 

TRAINING CLASSES 



By Mas. Harriet P. Sawyer, Chief, Instructional Department, St. Louis Public Library 



In 1909, a questionnaire was sent out to 
246 public libraries containing these ques- 
tions, Do you take apprentices? and Does 
it pay? In 1916, seven years later, we have 
progressed to the point where the appren- 
tice class is an accepted factor in library 
training and we are ready for a "Com- 
parison of the curricula of library schools 
and public library training classes; points 
of similarity and difference between the 
two types of courses." It should be noted 
that the present paper covers only points 
of similarity. I freely confess, at the out- 
set, that the resemblances between training 
class and library school depend largely 
upon the size and resources of the library 
that operates the class. 

The library school has been standardized. 
Unfortunately, the training class has not 
and the variance in courses from one 
month's training to a curriculum approach- 
ing that of an accredited library school 
makes any general comparison somewhat 
difficult. However, there are at least half 
a dozen training classes in the country, 
perhaps more, giving nine and a half 
months to the work and approximately 
reaching the library school standard. These 



will serve as a basis for the subject under 
discussion. 

So far as entrance requirements are con- 
cerned, I think that the library school 
standard is pretty closely followed; i. e., 
a high school education or its equivalent, 
plus college credits where possible, with 
entrance examinations; or, the acceptance 
of the college degree without the entrance 
examination. Such requirements best con- 
serve the interests of the small library as 
well as the large. In addition to the ex- 
amination in history, literature and cur- 
rent events, the applicant for the St. Louis 
Library Training Class must also take an 
examination in one foreign language. This 
may seem ambitious but the library 
handles so many foreign books that it is a 
necessity. One of our applicants thought 
that she ought to be excused from the 
language test because her father had been 
minister to France and spoke several 
languages fluently. Needless to say, she 
was excused from taking the other exami- 
nations as well. On the other hand, it is 
quite common for our applicants to take 
the examinations in two foreign languages, 
and last fall we were fortunate enough to 



